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Southern Flying Squirrels in Red Hill Valley 


by Don McLean 

The City of Hamilton has finally 
released a report on Southern Flying 
Squirrels in the Red Hill Valley. The 
full document is available on the City’s 
website at http://www.city. 
hamilton.on.ca/CitvDepartmehts/toe/ 
rhvp/default.htm . 

The research has been the subject 
of unsuccessful Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion requests by the Brabant newspa¬ 
per chain, the Hamilton Spectator and 
individuals. A request in 2000 by a 
Hamilton councillor was also denied. 

The document released on Octo¬ 
ber 11 incorporates reports on six sepa¬ 
rate studies conducted between July 
1999 and August 2001 including three 
field seasons of “presence/absence” 
studies, mark-recapture and radio-te¬ 
lemetry studies in 2000, and a concen¬ 
trated trapping effort in 2001 to 
examine the possible effects of large 
roads on squirrel movement. However, 
the effects of habitat loss, tree removal 
and other impacts of the proposed ex¬ 
pressway were not examined in the 
studies. 

The lead researcher was Ewa 
Bednarczuk who spoke to the. HNC 
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members meeting last January, but was 
prevented at that time from discussing 
her Red Hill studies. 

Southern Flying Squirrels 
(Glaucomys volans) are designated a 
“Species of Special Concern” by the 
Committee on the Status of Endan¬ 
gered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC) 
because they are particularly sensitive 
to human activities. Provincial authori¬ 
ties have not yet assigned a status to 
this species. 

They are at the northern extent of 
their range in Hamilton and were iden¬ 
tified as “uncommon to rare” in the 
Club’s Hamilton-Wentworth Natural 
Areas Inventory (NAI) on the basis of 
one unconfirmed sighting in 1991 and 
a 1941 record from the Dundas Val¬ 
ley. Two additional sightings took 
place in the Red Hill Valley in 1995 
and 1996 as part of inventory work 
undertaken by the Club and the Ham¬ 
ilton Conservation Authority. 

While a few historical specimen 
records occur across southern Ontario, 
almost all authentic observations lie 
south of Hamilton, primarily in the 
Long Point area. A major re-introduc- 
tion program took place at Point Pelee 
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National Park in the mid-1990s. 

The species is a cavity nester that 
prefers mature deciduous forests. Its 
main foods are nuts and seeds, insects 
and fungi, although it will also take 
eggs and nestlings. They consume the 
following in order of preference: 
hickory nuts, acorns, walnuts, 
butternuts, beech nuts, maple and ash 
keys. The squirrels over-winter in large 
cavities in groups of up to 50 animals. 
This is believed to increase winter sur¬ 
vival rates through communal ther- 


squirrels’ behaviour with respect to 
roads was limited to the Red Hill area, 
and specifically the effects of the 10 
metre wide Mt. Albion Road and the 
20 metre wide cut in the escarpment 
made by Highway 20 (Centennial 
Parkway). The proposed Red . Hill 
Creek Expressway will impose a 70- 
80 metre wide cut in the escarpment. 
It is scheduled to include a bridge struc¬ 
ture near the escarpment that will al¬ 
low Bruce Trail hikers to pass under 
the road. 


AJbion, but only one got across High¬ 
way 20. The study was unable to de¬ 
termine whether the squirrel ran across 
the road, glided across it (glides of 75 
metres have been reported), or went 
through the railway underpass at the 
foot of the escarpment. 

The 2001 study intensively trapped 
animals for 20 days on both sides of 
three, forest gaps plus a control area. 
The gaps were Highway 20, Mt. Albion 
Road?and a hydro corridor near Gage 
Park. 


Environment Canada’s website on 
Species at Risk notes that: “Loss and 
degradation of- habitat are the main 
factors limiting Southern Flying Squir¬ 
rel populations. The hardwood forests 
have been drastically fragmented and 
reduced in area, and. these squirrels 
will not live in isolated woodlots. Com¬ 
petition for food with Grey Squirrels 
also limits the size of the Southern 
Flying Squirrel population. The use of 
pesticides could be affecting Southern 
Flying Squirrel populations as well, 
since these squirrels feed mainly on 
insects.” £ 

The 1999-2001 investigations con¬ 
firmed the presence of Southern Fly¬ 
ing Squirrels in the vicinity of the Red 
Hill Valley between Gage Avenue and 
New Mountain Road, but failed to find 
them in other parts of Hamilton. The 
researchers made an intensive but un¬ 
successful effort to find the.species in 
the Hendrie Valley so they could as¬ 
sess the impact of the Plains Road 
West bridge on the movement of the 
small mammals. 

Consequently, research on the 


The investigations found that 
squirrel activity is focused along the 
escarpment, but extends northward into 
Red Hill Valley as far as King Street 
where that four-lane road was identi¬ 



fied by the researchers as an impedi¬ 
ment to the squirrels. Similarly, 
Greenhill Avenue was determined to 
be an obstacle to squirrel movement 
northward along the Montgomery 
Creek ravine that passes through 
Glendale Golf Course just east of Mt. 
Albion Road. 

Twenty-two squirrels were radior 
collared in the 2000 study in the vicin¬ 
ity of Mt. AJbion Road and Highway 
20. Several squirrels crossed Mt. 


The study found that 37% of the 
animals at the control and hydro sites 
crossed from one side to the other, 
29% crossed Mt. Albion Road, and 
4% crossed Highway 20. 

„ A total of 137 individual squirrels 
>were trapped 804 times during this 
particular study. 

While the City-funded.studies con¬ 
clude, that roads do have a barrier ef¬ 
fect on flying squirrel movement, the 
report concludes that the proposed ex¬ 
pressway bridge near the escarpment 
“may provide an opportunity to re¬ 
duce the impacts of the Expressway 
on the movement of Southern Flying 
Squirrels.” It recommends that the City 
has a “unique opportunity” to study 
the effect of large roads by conducting 
“a ‘before and after’ study of the fly¬ 
ing squirrel population at the future 
construction site.” 

It also suggests that having large 
trees alongside the road may be the 
best long term solution, but concedes 
this would take decades to achieve. 
Consequently it recommends installa¬ 
tion and study of artificial trees (eg. 
log poles) to simulate a canopy. §| 
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Learning Lichens from Ernie Brodo 


By Carl Rothfels 

Lichens. Not a group that is typi- | 
cally thought of as a big draw. Yet we * 
came, over twenty of us, from across \ 
southern Ontario, and jammed into 
the McMastcr Life Science Building 
on a beautiful Sunday morning in mid- 
September, to meet the guru and learn 
the craft of lichen identification. % 

The two-day workshop, the brain- f 
child of Dr. George Sorger, had two 
main goals. First, participants hoped 
to gain a belter general understanding 
of the biology and identification of 
these fascinating entities, and sec¬ 
ondly, hoped to learn about the spe¬ 
cific utility of lichens as air-quality 
indicators. To these ends, Dr. Sorger 
invited one of North America’s pre¬ 
eminent lichenologists (and there is 
more than one North American 
lichenologist), Canada’s own Dr. Irwin 
(Ernie) Brodo, to lead the workshop. 
Dr. Brodo, the primary author of the 
recently published and absolutely spec¬ 
tacular Lichens of North America, gen¬ 
erously accepted the invitation, and us 
lowly lichen-worshipers gathered like 
moths to the flame. 

Before proceeding to the finer 
points of the workshop, some back¬ 
ground is necessary. Lichens are amaz¬ 
ing entities (notice how I awkwardly 
avoid words like “species” or “organ¬ 
isms”). Abundant virtually throughout 
the world, they are a composite entity, 
the result of a symbiotic (mutually sup¬ 
porting) relationship between a fun¬ 
gus and an algae. The fungus is 
responsible for the general form of the 
lichen and provides a “home” for the 
algae. The algae, in turn, can photo- 



Dr. Brodo (at left) providing field instruc¬ 
tion in Christie Conservation Area. 

synthesize, and thus provides the fun¬ 
gus with food energy from the sun 
(fungi, like animals, can’t photo-syn- 
thesize, and so can’t make their own 
food). If you slice through a lichen 
and look at the cross-section with a 
hand lens you can see the algae ar¬ 
ranged in a neat green band right be¬ 
neath the top surface of the lichen, 
surrounded on both sides by the tis¬ 
sues of the fungus. It’s true! A hand 
lens is all you need to see one of na¬ 
ture’s most fantastic partnerships right 
before your eyes. 

Lichens’ composite nature makes 
their classification a little difficult. 
When scientists speak of a lichen “spe¬ 
cies” and give it a name (for example, 
Parmelia sulcata, the Hammered 
Shield Lichen), they are referring spe- 


cifically to the lichen fungus. These 
fungi are not known to exist outside 
of their lichenized form, whereas 
some of the algae, at least, can occa¬ 
sionally occur in a free-living (non- 
lichenized) form. Furthermore, some 
lichen fungi can form a partnership 
with more than one species of algae. 
Sometimes the algae partners can 
even be from wildly different groups- 
for example, a lichen fungus might 
form a partnership with the green al¬ 
gae Trebouxia on some occasions, 
and with the unrelated blue-green al¬ 
gae (cyanobacterium) Nostoc on other 


Identification of lichens can be 
daunting to the beginner (and, in cer¬ 
tain cases, to the expert as well!!), 
but becomes much easier as one be¬ 
comes familiar with the particulars to 
look for. A convenient (although arti¬ 
ficial) initial division to make is be¬ 
tween the different growth forms; 
lichens can generally be divided into 
three loose growth-form groups: 
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crustose lichens (these are literally 
crusts on rock or bark, and are so tightly 
attached to and mixed in with their 
substrate that they cannot be removed 
without taking the substrate with 
them); foliose lichens (these lichens 
are “leafy,” i.e. they are more-or-less 
flat, with a distinct upper and lower 
surface and while they may be attached 
quite tightly to their substrate, you can 
always pry a bit of them off intact); 
and fruticose lichens (these lichens are 
three-dimensional, without a distinct 
upper and lower surface. They usually 
hang down from tree branches, etc., or 
stick up like weird mosses from the 
ground). 


species from another. Lichens are unu¬ 
sually rich in a variety of unique chemi¬ 
cals which often respond with bright 
colour changes to the addition of cer¬ 
tain common household chemicals 
(particularly sodium hypochlorite aka 
bleach, and sodium or potassium hy¬ 
droxide aka household lye). Some of 
these tests are easily administered in 
the field, for example, the bright yel¬ 
low Xanthoria fallax (Hooded sunburst 
lichen) turns deep red in contact with 
potassium hydroxide (lye) whereas the 
similarly-coloured Candelaria 
(Candleflame) and Candelariella 
(Goldspeck) species don’t change col¬ 
our at all. Other tests are more de- 



Xanthoria fallax 


from Lichens of the Ottawa Region, reproduced 
with permission of the Canadian Museum of 


„ , ., r manding (you might need to test a Nature, Ottawa, Canada 

Once general growth form is es- • , • c , . 

tablished, specifics of colour (both up- P art,cular t ‘ ssue > for example) and are be goo d indicators of environmental 

per and lower surfaces!) and size better suited to the lab than to the field. conditions, especially air quality. There 

become important, as do the reproduc- Since lichens get all their suste- ’ s now a substantial body of literature 

tive structures. Lichens can reproduce nance from air, rain, and the produc- which shows that the disappearance of 

sexually (at least the fungus can), usu- tions of their algae, they are very certain species of lichens is an early 

ally through large cup-like structures sensitive to changes in their environ- indication of air pollution, and the pol- 

called apothecia, and asexually (i.e. ment. Some species only grow on cer- lution tolerance of different lichen spe- 

by cloning themselves). The asexual tain types of tree, for example, where c ' es bas been determined, allowing 

structures are particularly diverse and the chemical environment is just right. pollution patterns to be inferred from 

important. Some lichens have little fin- It thus makes sense that lichens would lichen distribution patterns (lichen 

ger-like projections on their * maps ). Some species are 

surface (called isidia) that very P ollution tolerant, and 

break off and can form their 1can be found close t0 ma J or 

own lichen, whereas others . d&SSB**** P ollution sources - whereas 

have breaks (soralia) in their others are very P ollution se °- 

surface through which these wM/fT .ftfjMfr rVT sitive ’ and wiH only be found 

little round balls of algae *> >b in relatively pristine areas, 

wrapped in fungus (soridia) Which brings us back to 

can emerge. The soridia, like | TT :v -ythe workshop. Dr. Sorger has 

the isidia, can blow to a new \ j a L y 3 been involved with, lichen- 

location and form another li- , lh -' ' '*T '' u monitoring in Hamilton for 

chen. f 0 t mm several years now, and a 


Finally, in tricky cases generalised approximate 

(or just for fun!), there are a Cross-section of Foliose Lichen showing features 
variety of chemical tests that from Lichens of the Ottawa Region, reproduced with permission of the 
can distinguish one lichen Canadian Museum of Nature, Ottawa, Canada 


number of groups, including 
Trent University, the Credit 
Valley, Toronto Region and 
Hamilton Conservation Au- 
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thorities, Environment Canada’s 
EMAN (Ecological Monitoring and 
Assessment Network), Citizens’ En¬ 
vironment Watch, and others, are in- 


The lichens came on fast and furi¬ 
ous. The bright Xanthoria fallax 
(Hooded sunburst lichen) with its deep 
red blush under a drop of potassium 
hydroxide. The equally bright foliose 
Candelaria concolor (Candleflame li¬ 
chen) distinguishable from its crustose 
cousin Candelariella efflorescens 
(Powdery goldspeck lichen) by its dis¬ 
tinct (yet small) foliose lobes. The 
Physias (Rosette lichens) with their 
white undersides nestled with the 
black-bottomed Parmelias (Shield li¬ 
chens). And hidden among the Physias 
the slightly darker Phaephyscia 
rubropulchra (Orange-cored shadow 
lichen), whose presence is betrayed by 
its black underside and brick-red inte¬ 
rior. That Physia, is it soridiate? It 
must be Physcia milligrana (Mealy 
rosette lichen), or, if it has cobra-like 
hoods on its lobes, it is Physcia 



Dr. George Sorger and Dr. Lynda 
Lukasik were participants in the 
workshop - photo by Marg Walton 


tips and marginal soridia and the ham- 
mered-metal look of the ubiquitous 
Parmelia sulcata (Hammered shield 
lichen), whose soridia distinguish it 
from the isidiate Parmelia squarrosa 
(Bottlebrush shield lichen). A quick 
deviation from the foliose lichens to 


terested in initiating or expanding their ascendens ( 
own lichen monitoring programmes. Dr. Bro 

But to monitor lichens, you first need ing frQm (re 
to be able to identify them. queries, gr; 

After introductions, Dr. Brodo crets of this 
gave an overview of lichens and their as Physconi 
field marks. Not a group to linger in- lichen) with 
side while lichens await, we , 
then piled into the vans and 'V . v ? 
headed up to Christie for some • : r0* 

serious lichening (or should it : , ? 

be lichenizing?) The members J 

of the general public, out for § . L- ' f 

an afternoon walk, must have \ 

been intrigued by the group of , t* 
hand-lens bedecked folk who v >Vy 

streamed from the vans, and 
proceeded each to their own ^ * 4 ^ ' 

tree, whereupon they stared in- I J ; f la¬ 
tently at the bark for extended 1 1 m 

periods. Quite a comical sight, An example of FI 


ascendens (Hooded rosette lichen). 

Dr. Brodo got a full workout, rush¬ 
ing from tree to tree in response to our 
queries, gradually unlocking the se¬ 
crets of this bark-surface world, such 
as Physconia detersa (Bottlebrush frost 
lichen) with its delicately frosted lobe- 




example of Flavoparmelia caperata at Christie 
Conservation Area - photo by Marg Walton 


admire the blue-grey apothecia of the 
crustose Arthonia caesia (Frosted 
comma lichen) and the round black 
dots that revealed the presence of 
Amandinea punctata (Tiny button li¬ 
chen). 

Then back to the business at hand 
^ (tree-dwelling foliose lichens 
being the species most easily 
XL adopted for use as air-quality 
indicators) - the coppery lobes 
of Melanelia subaurifera 
Kr* < (Abraded camouflage lichen) 
Py J..,-. pressed against the maple bark, 
* ‘ ^ *" and the fat putty-like greenish 
I ) yellowish lobes of 
Flavoparmelia caperata 
jky (Common greenshield). And 
tbat one ’ wad ’ d *°°k s like the 
’ V Flavoparmelia, except that is 
f tie surface is covered with little 
dots (pseudocyphellae) and it 
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is pale beneath. It must be a 
Flavopunctelia\ A hurried inspection 
of the big greenish yellowish lichens 
demonstrated why one has to pay close 
attention to detail when looking at li¬ 
chens! Mixed among the common 
Flavoparmelia caperata were two un¬ 
common to rare species of 
Flavopunctelia — F.flaventior (Speck¬ 
led greenshield) and F. soredica (Pow¬ 
der-edged speckled greenshield). 

Thus spent, the afternoon flew by, 
with the hardy joining Dr. Brodo at 
Slainte for dinner, a pint, and more 
lichen discussions. All good. 

We regrouped, the following 
morning, coffees in hand, to try out 
our new-found skills in the lab. Dr. 
Brodo, in his infinite wisdom, had pre¬ 
pared a set of numbered lichen enve¬ 
lopes. Only he had the list that 
connected the envelope number with 
the name of the lichen it contained, so 
we were able to pursue our identifica¬ 
tions without being able to cheat. 

Armed with our identification 
keys, including an excellent illustrated 
handbook of the common forest lichens 
of southern Ontario, our chemicals, 
and our dissecting microscopes, we 
set to work. And what a world was 
revealed! 

Species which had looked so simi¬ 
lar the day before, like Physcia aipolia 
(Hoary rosette lichen) and Physcia 
stellaris (Star rosette lichen) suddenly 
manifested themselves in all their dif¬ 
ference. The cortex (surface layer) of 
P. aipolia DOES'turn yellow with a 
dab of potassium hydroxide! The lobes 
of P. stellaris ARE rather convex. 
Mind you, being able to check and see 
if you were right or not was a big help, 


as was knowing that there were only 
15 options to choose from (out of the 
over 3600 North American species). 

But that was the brilliance of this 
method, since we were interested in 
mastering the 15-odd common forest 
lichens most useful in air quality moni¬ 
toring, and were not attempting to learn 
the entire lichen flora in two days! 

One of the main benefits I gained 
from the lab work was confidence in 
the use of the chemical tests. To the 
uninitiated, chemical tests can be in¬ 
timidating. But, supplied with the 
proper equipment (simple stuff - most 
useful being thin little glass capillary 
tubes that allowed us to place small 
quantities of chemicals on specific 
parts of the lichens), the tests were 
easy to administer, and a wonder to 
watch. 

The slightest dab of bleach on the 
medulla (middle layer) of Punctelia 
rudecta (Rough speckled shield lichen) 
turns it a stunning bright red, easily 
visible without magnification, whereas 
potassium hydroxide (lye) turns the 
medulla of Parmelia squarrosa yel¬ 
low at first, but then it changes to 
blood red. 

I felt like I was watching science 
tricks at the Ontario Science Centre 
when I was in public school! 

As the afternoon drew to a close, 
we delicately brought our identifica¬ 
tion lists up to the guru for confirma¬ 
tion. People who the day before had 
never identified a lichen in their lives 
were batting near 100%, and even the 
wily old veterans had picked up new 
pointers. 

Thanks to Dr. Sorger and Envi- 
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ronment Hamilton for getting this 
workshop going, Dr. Brodo for shar¬ 
ing his expertise and Brian Craig of 
EMAN for much of the organization. 
EMAN, McMaster, Citizens’ Environ¬ 
ment Watch and Dr. Sorger provided 
the financial assistance which made it 
all possible, McMaster supplied lab 
space and vans, and the Hamilton Con¬ 
servation Authority allowed us free 
access to the Christie Conservation 
Area. Final thanks go to all the partici¬ 
pants who made the workshop such an 
enjoyable experience. 

There are a number of ways that 
HNC members can get involved with 
the lichen world. Brian Craig, Brian 
McHattie, and George Sorger are look¬ 
ing for people to assist them with their 
lichen monitoring programmes, and I 
am starting a lichen collection at HAM, 
the Herbarium of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. 

EnvironmentjHamilton is setting 
up long-term forest biodiversity moni¬ 
toring plots in the Hamilton area where 
the lichen protocols will be utilized to 
test for air pollution. 

Anyone who is interested in work¬ 
ing on their lichen identification skills 
in an environment where they have 
access to the necessary equipment and 
resources is more than welcome to call 
me and make an appointment to come 
in and use our facilities. I am also 
interested in accepting and curating 
any lichen collections that anyone 
wishes to donate. 

Take the plunge; soon you’ll be 
under the same curse/blessing as has 
befallen the members of the lichen 
workshop: you’ll never look at a tree 
trunk in the same way again! ^ 
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HNC Volunteers of the Year - 2002 


by Betty Blashill 
At the Club’s annual meeting, two 
very deserving Club members were 
recognized for their enormous contri¬ 
butions to the HNC over the years: 
Hazel Broker and Lois Evans were 
chosen as this year’s “Volunteers of 
the Year.” 

The tradition of honouring Club 
members began in 2000, the “Year of 
the Volunteer.” At that time, the HNC 
Board decided to formally recognize 
those members whose actions as vol¬ 
unteers best “exemplify the volunteer 
spirit that enables our Club to carry on 
as many activities as we do.” 


from various tree species (the spe¬ 
cies used are listed on the back of the 
plaque). 

In addition to having their names 
engraved on the large plaque, indi¬ 
vidual winners will have smaller 
plaques to take home with them. Club 
member Bob Crockford, President of 
Valley City Manufacturing Company 
Limited in Dundas volunteered to de¬ 
sign and build the individual plaques. 
John Sedgwick recreated the Club duck 
logo using marquetry, and this was 
inset into the plaque built by Bob and 
his co-workers at Valley City Manu¬ 
facturing. 


perience with the HNC was on an out¬ 
ing to Long Point in March of that 
year to see the Whistling (Tundra) 
Swans. Shortly thereafter, then-Presi- 
dent Bob Elstone wrote letters to all 
the Hamilton teachers and librarians 
telling them about the Club and invit¬ 
ing them to join, and Hazel took him 
up on his offer. She began attending 
monthly meetings, and soon found her¬ 
self taking on Club duties, due to Bob 
Elstone’s belief in getting all new 
members involved. Her first volunteer 
job for the Club was addressing, by 
hand, the 100 envelopes needed each 
month to send the Wood Duck out to 
members, schools and libraries. 



Ken Hall had the pleasure of in¬ 
troducing this year’s recipients and be¬ 
gan by pointing out the lovely new 
plaque that will be used by 
the Club to display the 
names of all recipients. 

This plaque will be kept in 
the Club display case at 
the Hamilton Conservation 
Authority headquarters in 
Dundas Valley. 

John Sedgwick, hus¬ 
band of Club member 
Maria Sedgwick, volun¬ 
teered to design and build 
the large plaque. John is 
an incredible artist in the 
woodworking technique 
called marquetry, which he 
used to create this plaque. 

All the colours that are 
found in the beautiful 
picture on the plaque are 
natural wood colours 
(not stained or painted) 


Hazel Broker has been an active 
Club member since 1950. Her first ex- 


During the 1960s, Hazel collated 
the Wood Duck (run off as individual 
pages on a Gestetner) with the help of 
her parents and fel¬ 
low Club member 
Blossom Patton. 
During the 1970s, 
Hazel became a 
member of the 
Board of Directors, 
serving first as Field 
Events Director 
from 1970-74, and 
then Editor of the 
Wood Duck from 
1974-77. 

When she re¬ 
tired from teaching 
in 1977, Hazel re¬ 
signed from the 
HNC Board to em¬ 
bark on a five month 
trip to Australia and 
New Zealand, but in 
the fall of 1978 was 


The plaque created by John Sedgwick 


to honour Club volunteers. 
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asked to come back on 
the Board as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. In that capacity, 
she planned the Club’s 
60' h anniversary celebra¬ 
tion in 1979, which was 
unexpectedly snowed 
out - on April the 9"'! 

The HNC’s sanctu¬ 
ary properties always 
meant a lot to Hazel, and 
she has been hiking both 
since they were pur¬ 
chased by the Club. Af¬ 
ter buying her first car 
in 1951, she became a 

regular on Club outings, , 
and was introduced to ; 

“the wonderful world of j 
birdwatching” by W A' 
George North and oth¬ 
ers. On July 28, 1961, 
the HNC purchased the 
Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, sparking 
an interest in wildflowers. Hazel en¬ 
joyed honing her botany skills over 
the years, with help of Marion Shivas, 
Dr. Bert McLaren and Edith 
Kammermans, among others. An offi¬ 
cial member of the Sanctuary Com¬ 
mittee since 1986, Hazel has always 
been involved in the work parties that 
go out each year to clear trails, build 
bridges and undertake other mainte¬ 
nance work. 

She has come out to almost every 
Sanctuary event over the years, includ¬ 
ing clean-ups, plant inventories and 
other volunteer outings. Since she has 
been involved in,sanctuary invento¬ 
ries since the properties were first pup 
chased, Hazel provides an invaluable 
historical context when decisions need 
to be taken today. 




Hazel receiving her award from Ken Hall 

Hazel served as President of the 
HNC from 1980-82. In 1985 she was 
made an Honourary Life Member join¬ 
ing only a handful of others during the 
Club’s long history who have been so 
distinguished for their contributions. 

After serving as Past President, 
Hazel retired from the Board in 1984. 
Since then she has continued to lead 
hikes for the Club and contribute as a 
member of the Sanctuary Committee; 
she is also a member of the Wood 
Duck mailing committee. During the 
FON conference in Hamilton, she ■ 
headed up the photography contest, 
which was one of the most demanding 
jobs and involved lining up judges, 
arranging prizes and coordinating a 
multitude of slide entries, among other 
things. Hazel is always positive and 
encouraging, and has always been very 


■JH professional in what- 
• ever volunteer job she 
■P has undertaken. She 
has gone out of her way 
Hj| to get to know new 
miJSj ' ! members over the 
years, as well as pro¬ 
wl viding transportation to 
both junior and senior 
members to allow them 
to participate in Club 
1 •» activities. 

I In addition to the 
1 fellowship she shares 
H m with fellow HNC 
I Jr. ‘ members who are in- 
- 1 terested in the out of 
. VJ doors, Haze * enjoys 

l | learning about natural 
history through Club 
**• activities. Indeed, this 
has inspired her to con¬ 
tinue volunteering for 
so many years: Hazel believes in “do¬ 
ing what we can to preserve habitats 
so that future generations may have 
the same enjoyment and learning ex¬ 
periences that we’ve had over the 
years.” She has seen many of the natu¬ 
ral areas she knew well as a child be¬ 
ing paved over, and has committed 
herself to ensuring that special places 
remain a part of our heritage. She is an 
inspiration to us all. 


Lois Evans was brought up with a 
love and fascination for nature. Her 
first introduction the Club were the 
Audubon screen tours, co-sponsored 
by the HNC and the Royal Botanical 
Gardens where some of the great 
American nature photographers like 
Roger Tory Peterson would put on lo- 
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cal one-night showings of 
their 16 millimetre films. 

When she got her first 
job in 1956, Lois joined the 
HNC and has been a mem¬ 
ber ever since. In the early 
1960s, she joined the Board 
of Directors and took on the 
role of Secretary, a position 
she held for several years. 

Lois enjoys going on 
outings, and over the years 
has led many Wednesday 
Evening Walks and other 
field events. For a period of 
time, she was the HNC rep¬ 
resentative to the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists. 

In 1987 Past President 
Bruce Duncan initiated the 
Bird Study Group, which he 
led for the next 10 years. 
Lois attended the meetings 



Lois receiving her award from Ken Hall 


Lois included records for 
250 species in the same 
area. 

In a previous Wood 
Duck article Lois is 
quoted as saying, “It’s 
concern for the environ¬ 
ment that motivates me. I 
think we all have a con¬ 
tribution to make. Some¬ 
times it seems we’re 
fighting a losing battle, 
but we can’t give up.” A 
decade ago, awareness 
and concern for the envi¬ 
ronment were at an all- 
time high, and though she 
feels we’ve lost ground 
since then, Lois notes that 
it’s the “everyday things 
to which we must pay at¬ 
tention.” 

Lois encouraged all 
HNC members to become 


right from the start, and 
helped Bruce out for a couple of years 
before taking over leadership of the 
Group in 1997, a position she has held 
until recently. 


from 1947 to 1994 for the Biological 
Inventory of the Red Hill Valley. Her 
compilation has been extremely use¬ 
ful in showing the potential of the Val- 


mentors to young people; as a former 
teacher, she always tries to get chil¬ 
dren interested and participating. 
“Take some young people under your 
wing,” she suggests, and “foster an 


Lois’ talent for inspiring learning 
was also evident during her recent 
three-year tenure as the Wood Duck’s 


ley. For example, while the field work 
that year found 177 bird species, the 
historical information uncovered by 


appreciation for the environment in 
them.” After all, they will be the next 
generation of decision-makers. JH 


resident “Bookworm.” “It was incred¬ 
ible,” notes former Wood Duck Editor 
Don McLean, “she produced a book 
review every month for 3 years.” 

Lois has also taken on various 
other tasks for the Club. A couple of 
years ago she housecleaned all the Club 
files for archival purposes, a huge task 
and not one that most people would 
take on voluntarily. In 1995 she com¬ 
piled all the bird records for the Val¬ 
ley area published in the Wood Duck 


The Difference Between a Duck 

A duck don’t know the difference 
Between jurisdictional waters 
And a pothole, if there’s water 
He’ll land. Sometimes the law 
Don’t know the difference 
Between a duck. 

This poem is from Colorado Supreme Court Justice Greg Hobbs, in 
response to the US Supreme Court decision which deauthorized federal juris¬ 
diction over isolated wetlands. 
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New Look for Wood Duck 


by Don McLean 

By now you will have noticed 
changes in the appearance of the Wood 
Duck. These changes should not be 
blamed on the new editor. It just hap¬ 
pens that he arrived as the old editor 
was implementing the alterations. 

For a number of years we have 
been struggling to ensure the highest 
possible recycled content in the paper 
used for the Wood Duck. For a period 
of time, recycled paper was “in vogue” 
and becoming cheaper and easier to 
obtain. That changed a few years ago, 
and things now seem to be moving in 
the opposite direction. When we pur¬ 
chased paper three years ago, the price 
of 100% recycled paper hacPmore than 
tripled and we ended up acquiring stock 
that was only 60% recycled. We 
grabbed all we could because that type 
of paper was about to disappear. That 
supply has now run out and this fall 
we were faced with trying to find a 
replacement. 

There is still some 100% recycled 



stock that is attractive, and there is 
still some white recycled stock that is 
within our budget. The new Wood 
Duck combines these two papers; both 
are 100% recycled. The cover stock is 
Sandpiper, while the inner pages are 
Aspen 100. We are hopeful that the 
Sandpiper retains the pleasant exter¬ 
nal appearance of the Wood Duck, and 
that the Aspen will improve the repro¬ 
duction of photographs that have been 
making an increasingly frequent con¬ 
tribution to our newsletter. 

We’re eager to hear your com¬ 
ments; these changes are not carved in 
stone. While in the past we have pur¬ 
chased years worth of paper stock at a 
time, in our new situation, the paper is 
acquired each month by our printer. 
An alternative design would use Sand¬ 
piper for the entire magazine, but that 
would substantially increase our costs, 
since the white interior stock is much 
cheaper than the Sandpiper. 


The new format - printed on larger 
sheets and folded with stapling along 
the spine rather than just in the upper 
corner - is no more expensive than the 
old format and may offer us some fur¬ 
ther savings in cost and effort. We 
anticipate that we will no longer have 
to use an envelope for the Wood Duck, 
except when we are inserting another 
item into the mailing - as we are this 
time with the new Sandtuary brochure. 
This means less effort for the mailing 
committee and elimination of the cost 
of envelopes. The latter benefit means 
that the cost of providing the Wood 
Duck may fall below $12 a member 
for the first time in several years, de¬ 
spite steadily rising postage charges. 

The December issue will likely ar¬ 
rive at your door without an envelope. 
We’d like to hear from you if this 
results in any damage to the newslet¬ 
ter. Please call me at 905-664-8796 


with your comments. 


Royal Botanical Gardens Programmes 
of Interest to Naturalists 

RBG offers over 200 courses each year. For a full listing, see the Public 
Programs Calendar or check www.rbg.ca/programs . Preregistration required. 

Evening Course: BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS Monday and Tuesday, 
November 25, 26 and December 2, 3, 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. at RBG Centre. 

This course will give you a guided tour of the plant kingdom and help you to 
decipher your gardening and wildflower books. Starting with plant biology we’ll 
introduce the structures which give plants the capacity to do the most incredible 
things - from surviving forest fires, to making their own food, to colonizing the 
furthest reaches of the planet. With the basics covered we’ll move on to the 
broader issues of evolution, biodiversity and ecology. If you’ve ever marvelled at 
the splendour of a forest, or just wondered why green leaves turn red, this course 
is for you. You’ll never look at a plant the same way again. Registration deadline: 
November 15. Members: $65 Public: $75 


Drought: 

By Brian Wylie 

In mid-September I pulled up to 
the creek draining the Millgrove Loam 
Pits and was shocked to see hundreds 
of dead and dying fish. A shallow rem¬ 
nant pool, three feet by eight feet, 
swarmed with Brown Bullheads strug¬ 
gling to survive. The surrounding creek 
bed was littered with dead carp, cat¬ 
fish and pike in various stages of de¬ 
cay. The reality of the effects of our 
drought was readily visible here and 
was reinforced by a passing local who 
commented “this is the driest I have 
seen this area in my twenty years here.” 

Those of us fortunate enough to 
enjoy fresh water from the Great Lakes 
are basically insulated from drought 
and usually suffer no more than the 
trivial inconvenience of restricting our 
outdoor water usage to every other 
day. 

However, in rural areas just miles 
away, the consequences can be severe: 
empty livestock ponds, dry wells, loss 
of crops, and potential financial hard¬ 
ship and ruin. Natural areas and their 
inhabitants are also stressed in vary¬ 
ing degrees. Although lack of rain is a 
natural phenomenon, I wondered how 
much this ecosystem had suffered due 
to global warming and the increased 
water demands of growing develop¬ 
ments in this watershed. While pon¬ 
dering the loss of life here I also 
became aware of the species that were 
reaping benefits from others’ misfor¬ 
tune. 

Green and Leopard Frogs with 
bloated bellies sat amongst the rotting 
corpses and feasted on hordes of buzz- 


Life and Death at the 

ing flies. Meadowhawks (small red 
dragonflies) left their usual grassy 
haunts to fly in great numbers over the 
exposed bottom. In the myriad of ani¬ 
mal tracks covering the mud I could 
make out squirrel, raccoon, muskrat 
and fox prints. The food was so plenti¬ 
ful that only the choicest parts of fish 
had been consumed. As I walked north 
into the almost dry pond the raucous 
squawks of Green and Great Blue Her¬ 
ons, and a Great Egret rang out in 
protest at my intrusion. I nodded in 
appreciation that they were loath to 
leave such easy pickings. 

A group of Wood Ducks, several 
Killdeer and a pair of Solitary Sandpi¬ 
pers took to noisy flight. Nearby, a 
branch bounced crazily after shedding 
itself of an Osprey. Activity often at¬ 
tracts attention and as I watched two 
Harriers sweep over the flats a young 
Goshawk burst from the trees in pur¬ 
suit of a hapless blackbird. The pool 
here was deeper and still held living 
carp, catfish, and sunfish. The pond’s 
edge was littered with avian tracks of 
all shapes and sizes. 

I moved north through the cattails 
following the drag marks of a large 
turtle and I saw, with great relief, the 
shinning waters of the main marsh be¬ 
hind the remnants of an old beaver 
dam. As if in recognition of the fish 
graveyard behind me, I saw that a Great 
Horned Owl carcass had been impaled 
on a stick and set into the dam like 
some macabre statue. 

Retracing my steps I again pon¬ 
dered the plight of the remaining fish 
trapped in the pools and almost certain 


Loam Pits 

to die there. While understanding that 
“nature must take its own course” I 
also knew that human activities had 
almost certainly had a negative impact 
on the water level and that I was justi¬ 
fied in interfering. 

That evening myself, my two sons 
- Dan and Kevin - and two of their 
friends returned to the Loam Pits armed 
with nets, pails, boots, and old clothes. 
Unfortunately, in the first pool only a 
couple dozen small fish were still alive 
out of the two hundred or so I had seen 
a few hours earlier. I have to admit 
that the smell rising from the pool al¬ 
most caused several of us to “lose our 
suppers.” With the rescued survivors 
heading off in a pail to deeper waters 
we attempted to wade into the larger 
pool, but deep, sucking mud thwarted 
our initial efforts. We dragged several 
logs into the mud as pontoons and thus 
accessed a corner of the pool. Our nets 
found sunfish, central mudminnow, a 
few shiners and loads of catfish. We 
also pulled a reluctant Snapping Tur¬ 
tle from the depths of the mud. 

The rescued fish were hauled to 
the dam and dumped into the clear 
waters of the marsh. Unlike the others, 
the sunfish had to be individually 
rocked gently back and forth to oxy¬ 
genate their gills before they would 
turn upright and swim away. Our group 
worked until mosquitoes and fading 
daylight forced our retreat. 

We returned to our cars tired, 
muddy and very smelly, but satisfied 
that we had saved close to 100 fish 
that will help to repopulate the creek 
and ponds when rains come again. ^ 
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Bruce Ferns and Orchids 


by Louise Unitt 

The monthly HNC meeting for 
October was a combination AGM and 
members’ night. After the business was 
conducted, we were entertained by a 
pair of presentations, the first being a 
slide show by Margaret Walton on the 
June HNC botany trip to the Bruce 
Peninsula led by fern/orchid guru Nels 
Mahar and organized by Frank Morley. 

The highlight of Margaret’s talk 
was the excellent slides (taken by her¬ 
self and Bruce Peart) that conveyed 
the delicate beauty of their Bruce bo¬ 
tanical finds. Margaret explained that 
conditions in the Bruce Peninsula fos¬ 
ter a greater variety and abundance of 
ferns than exist elsewhere in Ontario 
(fifty species in Grey-Bruce County). 

Some of the contributing factors 
for this high diversity include the lati¬ 
tudinal range of the peninsula, the 
proximity of Lake Huron and Geor¬ 
gian Bay, snowfall’s protective effect, 
and a greater percentage of forest cover 
than is found in most of southern On¬ 
tario. 

Some highlights at Sauble Beach 
were Long-bracted Green Orchid' 
(Coeloglossum viride ) and Ebony 
Spleenwort ( Asplenium platyneuron ), 
the latter at the northern limit of its 
range. 

At a spot known as “2 logs trail,” 
there was Clintonia borealis (neither a 
fern nor an orchid), Cinnamon Fern 
(Osmunda cinnamomea) which is 
named for the colour of its mature 
fertile frond, Moccasin Flower 
(Cypripedium acaule), and the com¬ 
mon Bracken ( Pteridium aquilinum). 



Yellow Lady Slipper in the Bruce 
Photo by Marg Walton 

endowed with strong stems. On the 
amphibian scene, Red Spotted Newts 
were found. 

Bluets ( Houstonia ) and Pitcher 
Plant ( Sarracenia purpurea ) were seen 
at Oliphant (a fen), orchids having not 
yet made a showing. A visit to Red 
Bay Lodge yielded a special treat - a 
rarity known as Mingan Moonwort 
(Botiychium minganense). This small 
fern is so rare that fencing was erected 
to protect it. Less scarce was its larger 
cousin, the Rattlesnake Fern 
(Botiychium virginianum). 

At Petrel Point, two species noted 
were Blue-eyed Grass ( Sisyrinchium ) 
and Interrupted Fern ( Osmunda 
claytoniana). Yellow Lady’s Slippers 
were observed along roadsides. 
Margaret pointed out that this species 
can also be found locally, along High¬ 


way 6. Another roadside denizen was 
Oak Fern (Gynmocarpium diyopteris), 
at home in damp areas. Lady Fern 
(Aihyrium filix-femina) was wide¬ 
spread, in its many variations. Other 
notables included Crested Shield Fern 
(Diyopteris cristata) and Sensitive 
Fern ( Onoclea sensibilis). 

Bruce Alvar was a site for Maid¬ 
enhair Spleenwort ( Asplenium 
trichortlanes). This is one of the small¬ 
est ferns, often frequenting crevices 
and crannies of the dolstone. The very 
rare Lakeside Daisy ( Hymenoxys ) and 
Dwarf Lake Iris (Iris lacustis) were 
also there - the global distribution of 
both these species is limited to the 
Great Lakes Basin. Two additional spe¬ 
cies seen on the alvar were Bulblet 
Fern ( Cystopteris bulbifera) and Marsh 
Fern ( Thelypteris palustris). The lat¬ 
ter normally lives in wet habitat, but in 
this case was occupying cracks be¬ 
tween rocks where moisture accumu¬ 
lates. Its hedge-like formation was 
evident in slides of this fern. 


At Singing Sands the group found 



Bulbel Fern 


Ontario’s smallest lady’s slipper, the 
Ram’s-Head Lady’s Slipper (Cypri¬ 
pedium arietinum). Not just one, but a 
whole patch, which made a very stun- 
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Margaret was particu¬ 
larly impressed with Nels 
Mahar’s uncanny powers of 
observation when he 
pointed out a Purple-stem- * 

med Cliffbrake ( Pellaea 
qtropurpurea) well hidden 
behind a rock and not at all , 
visible from the road. • r 

Cooler air and the high l 

moisture that ferns love 
have created a big fern “hot V ,Vv u — 
spot.’’Robert’s Fern (Gym- Mr > T* t * < 
nocarpium robertianum) 
lives in this off-road area 
as does the Green Spleenwort (Asple¬ 
nium viride), a tiny rarity, Laurentian 
Fragile Fern (Cystopteris laurentiana), 
and the most minuscule fern of all - an 
evergreen called Wall-rue (Asplenium 






■ : 

Purple-stemmed Cliffbrake 

On private property the group saw 
Holly Fern (Polystichium lonchitis) 
and Male Fern (Diyopteris filix-mas). 
Most of the Ontario population of both 
plants is found in the Bruce Peninsula. 
Two more evergreens, Common Wood 


Fern (Diyopteris inter-me¬ 
dia) and Harts-tongue Fern 
* (Phyllitis scolopendrium) 

V „ were spotted, along with 
h X *. Goldie’s Fern (Diyopteris 

Vi goldiana), (whose fronds 

« can a *t a ‘ n a width of 14"), 

^ and Showy Orchis (one of 

the early blooming orchids). 

ip Judging by the variety, 
" beau, y an ^ f rec l uent rarity 

of the ferns and orchids seen, 
|l rjffl the field trip was a great suc- 
. j cess. Margaret saw 26 spe¬ 
cies of ferns and 12 species 
of orchids over the week¬ 
end, and those who made a start on 
Friday had a still longer list. Thanks, 
Margaret, for enabling those of us who 
stayed home to share your discovery 
of these fascinating and exquisite 
plants. ^ 


Beasley, McQuesten and Springer Delight Downtown 


by Louise Unitt 

Beasley. McQuesten. Springer. 
Upon reading these names, a history 
buff might expect a historical disserta¬ 
tion to follow. But no - the trio are the 
stars of this year’s Peregrine Project, 
youngsters born on a ledge at the Shera¬ 
ton Hotel in downtown Hamilton. 

At the HNC’s Annual General 
Meeting on October 7, the member¬ 
ship was pleased to welcome Audrey 
Gamble, lead monitor of Falconwatch 
2002, who came to fill us in on this 
year’s events. 

Good news: the proud parents pro¬ 
duced three gorgeous chicks: two male, 
one female. Beasley was named after 
Colonel Richard Beasley, one of Ham¬ 


ilton’s first settlers. Beasley, who was 
much larger than her brothers, quickly 
acquired the nickname of “Big B.” 

McQuesten’s namesake was Tho¬ 
mas Baker McQuesten, member of a 
prominent family and resident of 
Whitehern. Springer was named for 
Richard Springer, another prominent 
early citizen. (The choice of names 
seems appropriate for the peregrines, 
monumental figures in their own right!) 

Audrey acknowledged the excep¬ 
tionally strong support of the HNC, as 
compared with naturalist-club support 
for falcon projects in other cities. Ad¬ 
ditional funding was provided by three 
chapters of the TD Friends of the En¬ 
vironment, the McCallum-McBride 
Foundation, the Ontario Ministry of 


Natural Resources and the Canadian 
Wildlife Service/Environment Canada, 
among others. 

The Falconwatch Coordinator was 
Janice Feduszczak, whose contribution 
and that of the rest of the Falconwatch 
2002 team Audrey acknowledged. A 
lengthy list of names of the volunteers 
was projected on-screen, and team 
members in attendance were asked to 
stand and be recognized. 

This year featured the recruitment 
of a new adult-three-year-old Mozart, 
who hails from Cleveland. With a 
failed attempt in St. Catharines behind 
him, this year marked his first breed¬ 
ing success. Audrey reminded us of 
the desirability of bringing new ge¬ 
netic material into the southern On- 
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tario breeding pool. 

Falconwatch has grown into a real 
community event, with a gratifying 
level of public involvement. The birds’ 
popularity was confirmed by the many 
phone messages Audrey received 
whenever a bird “remotely resembling” 
a peregrine was found injured. Usu¬ 
ally the misidentified bird turned out 
to be a kestrel. The nest image screened 
on a TV monitor at Nygard Interna¬ 
tional’s display window in Jackson 
Square consistently drew an enthusi¬ 
astic audience. 


from roof to narrow nest ledge. Each 
of the three “fairly large, vocal, feisty 
chicks” was dropped into a separate 
compartment and hauled up to the roof, 
where they were taken indoors and 
unpacked, one at a time. The MNR’s 
Anne Yagi assisted bander Bruce 
Duncan. Each chick was assigned 2 
bands with ID and a color-coding sys¬ 
tem. Spraying water into their mouths 
helped to calm the squawking young. 
They had never tasted water before 
and the novel sensation shut them up. 
Only not quite: Gerard maintained that 
“the female never shut up the whole 


ish coloration of these juveniles, un¬ 
like the slate blue and gray adult plum¬ 
age. The one failed egg was collected 
and sent to toxicology, to determine 
whether it was damaged or merely in¬ 
fertile. The banding operation was 
completed when John made a return 
trip to the ledge with the chicks, 
quickly dropping them into the nest. 
The removal and replacement of the 
young did not escape the anxious at¬ 
tention of Mom (Madame X). In her 
agitaffon, she came within two feet of 
John, who remained unflappable 
throughout. 


Another indicator of the “strong 
network” of support was Falcon- 
watch’s appearance in the Hamilton 
Spectator’s comic strip “Gridiron.” In 
one episode, a character explains that 
the peregrine falcon has made 
a comeback from near extinc- WjgM 
tion, and survives by eating ■ 
“birds common to the urban I 
environment” The final frame 
shows a falcon carrying in its H 
beak a bucket of KFC. Audrey I 

remarked that you know you’re 
in the public eye “when you I 
make it into the funny papers.” H 

She then yielded the floor 
to “falconwatcher/photogra- 
pher extraordinaire” Gerard H 
McNaughton, who narrated a ■ 
slide presentation of the nes- ■ 
tling banding procedure. B i’ : 
Videographer Charles Gregory 
produced the video from which ^ 
the stills were taken, and it was ^ 
available for viewing in the ^ 
lobby. i 


day.” Bruce was shown plucking sam¬ 
ples of down from one bird’s chest to 
send to toxicology for testing. Next, 
the chick was put into a container and 
weighed. Gerard indicated the brown- 


intrepid volunteer John 
Millar was shown rappelling 
down the side of the Sheraton, 


Rose Spadafora ofTD-Canada Trust's Friends of the 
Environment Foundation presented a cheque to the 
HNC at the October meeting. It was accepted by past 
president Glenn Barrett. The monies are being used 
for the Nature in your Neighbourhood project to 
publish a set of nature pocket guides for schools, and 
Girl Guide and Scout groups. 


The first chick to leave the nest 
was McQuesten, whose maiden flight 
was rated a “nice success.” The third 
to depart, Beasley, also managed rather 
well. Springer’s aerial career, however, 

- got off to a shakier start, and 

I included a visit to a bus bench. 
I From there he led the volun- 
I teers on a merry chase, landing 
15 feet up a tree where he re- 
I mained until the following day. 
:^B Before long his flight skills 
^ flourished, and all three are re¬ 
portedly “staying out of trou¬ 
ble.” Gerard wound up the saga 
with his latest sighting. On Oc¬ 
tober 4, he spotted two juve¬ 
nile peregrines outside his 
apartment building, one of 
them dive bombing pigeons. 

All in all a fascinating pres- 
fthe entation of a fascinating story. 
the For a fascinating (not to men- 
past tion entertaining!) commentary 
ised covering this year’s monitor- 
to ing period, check out the 
, and Falconwatch 2002 website at 
www.hwcn.org/link/ 
_ hamnature/hamfalcam.html 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to July 31: 251. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave 
Don (DD), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Jim Heslop (JH), Brandon Holden (BHo), 
Eric Holden (EHo), Robert Laker (RLk), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Curtis 
Marantz (CM), Arlene McCaw (AMC), Sheldon McGregor (SMG), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Barry Myler (BMy), George 
Naylor (GN), John Olmsted (JO), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Fred Urie 
(FU), Mike Waldhuber (MW), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Robert Westmore (RWe), Angie Williams (AWi), Ken Williams 
(KWi), Don Wills (DW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

Plumages, etc.: 

Counties/Regions/Cities: 

* -first occurrence for the year 

m.-male 

Brant [£/?] 

F -first occurrence for the 

f. -female 

Haldimand [HD] 

migration 

ad. -adult 

Halton [HL] 

L -last occurrence for the 

ba. -basic 

Hamilton [HM] 

migration 

alt. -alternate 

Niagara [M7] 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 

imm. -immature 

Peel [PL] 

terr. -territorial bird 

juv. -juvenile 

Waterloo [WT] 

SM -singing male 

1st alt. -first alternate 

Wellington [WL] 


JUNE AND JULY 2002: 

Common Loon: One on Lake Ontario off Travelodge Hotel [HL] Jun 6 (KM); one ad. at Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Jun 15 
(KM); one ad. off Grimsby Lakeshore [NG] Jun 16 (KM); two ad. off Guelph Line [HL] Jun 18 (KM); one past CCIW [HL] 
Jul 3 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One terr. at Binbrook C.A. [HM] May 26 (GN). 

Horned Grebe: One off Travelodge Hotel Jun 6 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 16 off Travelodge Hotel (KM) and two at N Shore of Hamilton Harbour [HM] (RD) Jun 6; one pair 
building a nest at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Jun 12 (RD); a pair building a nest at Rattray Marsh [PL] Jul 14 (RLk); three 
nesting pairs at Bronte Harbour [HL] in mid-Jul (GE). 

American White Pelican#: One ad. off Shoreacres [HL] Jun 6 (AMC) and later that day at Tollgate Ponds [HM] (RD). 
Great Egret#: One at Windermere Basin [HM] May 31 L (DL,GL); one at Valley Inn [HL] Jul 12 F (KWi,AWi). 
American Wigeon: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds [AT7] Jun 2 (BHo); one m. at N Service Rd & Guelph Line [HL] Jul 20 
(RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: One m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 and lf.,7juv. there Jul 13 (RD); lf.,7juv. at Vanderhek 
Ponds, Bismarck [NG] Jul 13 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 (RD); lf.,9juv. at Vanderliek Ponds Jul 13 (RD); three at 
Millgrove Loam Pits [HM] Jul 27 (RD). 
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Green-winged Teal: One m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [HM] Jun 30 (KM). 

Redhead: Two m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 8 (KM,RW); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 12 (RD); lm.,lf. at 
Tollgate Ponds Jul 4 and five there Jul 21 (RD); one m. at Vanderliek Ponds Jul 13 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One f. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 2 (BHo); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 8-Jul 23 (KM;RD); 
ten at Windermere Basin Jun 13 (RD). 

Surf Scoter: One I s ' alt. off Travelodge Hotel Jun 6 L (KM). 

Long-tailed Duck: One f. off Travelodge Hotel Jun 12 (RD), and two there Jun 18 (KM). 

Bufflehead: One at Windermere Basin Jun 13 (RD); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 7 (KM); 

Common Goldeneye: One at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 21 (RD). 

Hooded Merganser: One at Binbrook C.A. [HM] May 26 (GN); three pairs nested in boxes in Onondaga Twp [BR] May- 
Jun (DW); two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 9 F (KM.RW); one at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jul 12-20 (RD); two at 
Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 21 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Two m. at Grand River at York [HD] Jun 14 (RWe); one ba. m. on Harbour off LaSalle Marina 
[HM] Jul 28 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Ten at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 (RD); one m. at Windermere Basin Jun 13 and five there Jul 21 (RD); 
six at Vanderliek Ponds Jul 13 (RD); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 30 (KM). 

Osprey: One pair on a nest at Grand River at York Jun-Jul (DW;RWe). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad. off Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 8 (KM,RW). 

Northern Harrier: One atXirk Rd E of Hendershott Rd [HM] May 26 (GN); one m. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 [HM] Jun 
8 (RD,CE); one juv. at 10 ,h Rd E, Saltfleet [HM] Jun 20 (LE). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Troy Riparian Complex [HM] Jun 2 (AW); one at Westover Southwest Complex [HM] Jul 
7 (RD); one at Christie C.A. [HM] Jul 20 (RD); one at Taquanyah C.A. [HD] Jul 21 (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One near Binbrook Jun 1 (GN); one at Mulligan Rd, Onondaga Twp [BR] mid-Jul (DW); one at Miles Rd 
S of Chippewa Rd [HD] Jun 19 (MS); one juv. at Ancaster [HM] Jul 12 (MS). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One juv. at Ridge Rd, Grimsby [AG] Jun 1 L (KM,RW). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Ancaster Industrial Park [HM] Jun 18 (SMG); one at Big Creek Rd, Onondaga Twp [RR] 
Jun 16 (DW); a pair with six juv. at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 28 (RD). 

Wild Turkey#: One pair at Paddy Greene Rd, Dundas Valley [HM] Apr 14 (SMG); a nest with 14 eggs at Onondaga Twp 
in Jun but was not successful (DW); one near Binbrook Jun 1 (GN); a nest with 12 eggs at Westover Southwest Complex 
[HM] Jul 16 (BC). 

Virginia Rail#: One terr, at Binbrook C.A. May 25 (GN); one terr. at Middletown Marsh [HM] Jun 1 (RD). 

Sora#: One terr. at Binbrook C.A. May 25 (GN); one terr. at Confederation Park [HM] Jun 1 (LE); one at Safari Rd Wetland 
Jun 5 (CE); one juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 30-Jul 21 (KM;RD) and two juv. there Jul 7 (KM,RW). 

American Coot: One at Mountsberg C.A. [HM/WL] Jun 18 (CM,CE,TC); five off LaSalle Marina Jul 28 (KM). 

Sandhill Crane#: Three over Parker St, Ancaster [HM] Mar 30 * (JH). 

Black-bellied Plover: Two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 L (RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 9 F (KM). 

Killdeer: 245 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 13 (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Grand River at York Jul 2 F (RWe); five at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 9 (BHo,EHo). 
Lesser Yellowlegs: Two at Grand River at York Jul 2 F (RWe); 30 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 13 (RD); 32 at N Service 
Rd & Guelph Line Jul 20 (RD); 40 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 23 (KM). 


Solitary Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 9 F (BHo,EHo), and four there Jul 21 (KM). 

Upland Sandpiper#: One terr. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Jun 8 (RD,CE); three at 10 lh Rd E, Saltfleet [HM] Jun 13 
(CE,TC,CM), and 2ad.,2juv. there Jun 19 (LE); 2ad.,3juv. at Caistorville [NG] Jun 16 (TC); two at Ancaster Industrial Park 
Jun 19 (SMG); two at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd [HM] Jun 22 (KWi,AWi). 

Whimbrel#: 80 at Bronte Harbour and 40 past Shoreacres May 24 * (RW,MW); one at Tollgate Ponds Jun 1-5L (m.obs.). 
Ruddy Turnstone: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 23 F (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 28-29 (KM;DL). 
Sanderling: Birds on Jul 21 F: 6 -Fifty Point C.A. (KM), 1 -Grimsby Sewage Ponds (RD), 1 -Tollgate Ponds (RD). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 19 -Jun 6 (KM), 3 -Jun 13 L (RD), 18 -Jul 21 (RD); birds at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds: 23 -Jun 9 (RD), 1 -Jul 9 F (BHo.EHo), 15 -Jul 21 (RD); 40 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 30 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: 42 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 13 (RD); five at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jul 20 (RD); 12 at 
Taquanyah C.A. Jul 21 (RD); 20 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 21 (RD), and one juv. there Jul 30 F (KM). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 (RD); four at Tollgate Ponds Jun 13 L (RD). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 9 F (BHo,EHo); three at Vanderliek Ponds Jul 13 (RD); one at 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 26 (CE). 

Dunlin: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 9 (RD); four at Tollgate Ponds Jun 6 (KM), and one there Jun 13 L (RD); two 
at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 30 (KM), and one there Jul 9-30 (KM;m.obs.). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 13 * (RD;KM,RW); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 25-26 (RD;DD), and 16 
there Jul 28-29 (RD;DL); 

Short-billed Dowitcher: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds (KM) and one at Smithville Sewage Ponds (BHo,EHo) Jul 9 F; 
two at Tollgate Ponds Jul 21-28 (RD;DD). 

Common Snipe: One terr. at Binbrook C.A. May 25 (GN). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: 14 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 2 (BHo), and If.,2m. there Jun 9 (RD); one m. incubating a nest 
with three eggs at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 8-on (BCh,CE) provided the first nesting record for the HSA; one at 
Tollgate Ponds Jun 9 L (BCh); one juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 21 F (RD); 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 72 1 st alt. off Fifty Point C.A. Jun 30, and two ad. there Jul 28 F (KM). 

Great Black-backed Gull: One ad. at CCIW Jul 25 F (RD). 

Forster’s Tern#: One ad.,one I s ' alt. off Grimsby Lakeshore Jun 8 (KM,RW). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Carlisle North Forests [HM] Jun 8 (RD); one terr. at Dundas Valley C.A. [HM] Jun 14 
(SMG); one at Westover Lowland Forest [HM] Jul 7 (RD). 

Short-eared Owl#: A pair at 10 lh Rd E, Saltfleet Apr 10 and one there Apr 17 (LE); one at Kirk Rd W of Woodburn Rd 
[HM] May 26 (GN). 

Common Nighthawk: Five over Gage Park [HM] Jun 2 and one there Jun 15 (LE); one at Ottawa & Cannon Sts, Hamilton 
[HM] Jul 6 (KWi). 

Whip-poor-will#: One terr. at Caistorville [AG] Jun 9 * (TC); one terr. at Westover Southwest Complex Jun 10-25 (DD et 

al.). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One near Binbrook May 25 (GN); one at Pauline Johnson Rd, Onondaga Twp [BR] Jun 9-14 
(DW); one at Westover Lowland Forest Jul 13 (RD). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One near Binbrook May 25 (GN); one at Rockton Northeast Woodlot [HM] and one at Hwy 8 
W of Peters Corners [HM] Jun 8 (RD); one at Vinemount Swamp [HM] Jun 19 (LE). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Middletown Marsh Jun 1 (RD); one at Iroquois Heights C.A. [HM] Jul 6 (RD); one at 
Turner Tract, Halton Region Forest [HM] Jul 13 (FU); one at Hayesland Swamp [HM] Jul 13 (RD). 
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Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Troy Riparian Complex Jun 2 L (AW). 

AraHinn Flycatcher#: Two SM at Dundas Valley E of Paddy Greene Rd Jun 7-29 (SMG et al.)\ one at Roseland Creek, 
Burlington [HL] Jun 22 (RC,GS). 

Alder Flycatcher: One terr. at Dofasco Trail, Saltfleet [HM] Jun 11 (LE). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One SM at Westover Lowland Forest Jun 1-18 (RD,CE); two SM at Turner Tract, Halton Region 
Forest Jul 13 (FU). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One terr. at Hyde Tract [HM] Jun 1 (BW); one m. at Dundas Valley C.A. Jul 9 (FU). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One terr. at Hyde Tract Jun 1 (RD); one at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HM] Jul 14 F (MS). 

Carolina Wren#: One terr. near Binbrook Jun 1 (GN); one at Westover Southwest Complex Jul 27 (RD). 

Sedge Wren#: One terr. at Carlisle North Forests Jun 3*-18 (RC et al.)\ one terr. at Parkside Dr W of Centre Rd [HM] Jun 
5 (RC); one terr. at Dundas Valley E of Paddy Greene Rd Jun 5-29 (RSn,RSt,JO;m.obs.). ^ 

Marsh Wren#: One terr. at Safari Rd Wetland Jun 8 (RD,CE). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: Two terr. at Hyde Tract Jun 1 (RD). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: Two m. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Jun 8 (RD,CE); two at Dundas Valley C.A. Jul 9 (FU); one 
banded at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HD] Jul 24 (RL). 

Golden-winged Warbler#: One at King Rd, Aldershot [HL] Jun 2 (LE). 

Orange-crowned Warbler#: One at Shoreacres May 24 L (RW,MW). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One terr. m. at Rockton Northeast Woodlot Jun8 (RD,CE); one terr. m. at Lynden South 
Woods [HM] Jun 18 (AW); one terr. m. at Turner Tract, Halton Region Forest Jul 5-1 3 (FU). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One SM at Troy Riparian Complex Jun 2 (AW); one SM at Dundas Valley C.A. Jun 7 
(SMG). 

Blackburnian Warbler: A terr. pair at Turner Tract, Halton Region Forest JuU3 (FU). 

Prairie Warbler#: One terr. pair at Lynden Rd & Cone 5 [HM] Jun 3 * (AW). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One terr. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Jun 8 (RD,CE). 

Mourning Warbler#: One terr. at Hyde Tract Jun 1 (RD); one terr. at Hayesland Swamp Jul 13 (RD). 

Hooded Warbler#: One ad. at Escarpment E of Fifty Rd [HM] Jun 2 (KM.RW); one terr. m. at Troy Riparian Complex Jun 
2 (AW); surveys turned up 13 pairs in Dundas Valley Jun-Jul (JO,RSt,RSn); one terr. m. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise near 
Bull’s Point [HM] Jun 13 (BW). 

Canada Warbler: One m. at School St, Waterdown [HM] Jun 11 L (RD). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Southmeadow Cres, Stoney Creek [HM] Jun 1 L (BMy) was a late migrant. 

Clav-colored Sparrow#: One pair and one SM at Fletcher Creek Watershed Reserve [WL] May 30 (PS); one SM at Cone 
4 W of Brock Rd Jun 1-5 (RD;CE); one terr. pair at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Jun 8 (RD,CE), and three pairs,one juv. there Jul 
7 (RD)' one SM at Middletown Rd N of Cone 4 [HM] Jul 13 (RD). 

Grasshopper Sparrow: Five SM at Fletcher Creek Watershed Reserve May 30 (PS); three SM at Beverly Swamp Preserve 
[HM] Jun 1 (RD); eight terr. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 Jul 7 (RD). 

Orchard Oriole#: One near Binbrook May 26 (GN); one near Caistorville Jun 15 (TC); a pair with juvs. at Brant County 
Rd 22 [BR] Jul 6,(DW); one f. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 13 (RD); one banded at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Jul 24 ( ). 

Please send your bird records for August 2002 by Nov. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont., 
LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: mh.dobos@ec.gc.ca gj 
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by Maty Lynn Winkler 

After successfully increasing the 
bluebird population around his home 
near Caledonia, Ontario, Don Wills 
thought bringing back the endangered 
Prothonotary warbler would be a piece 
of cake. 

The farmer, who is known in 
birding circles for having the Number 
1 bluebird trail in Ontario, is worried 
about the fate of the Prothonotary war¬ 
bler. Wills, an enthusiastic volunteer 
with Bird Studies Canada, is actively 
involved with that organization’s 
Prothonotary Warbler Recovery Team. 

“They let me help with the war¬ 
bler nesting box program because I 
had so much success with the blue¬ 
birds,” he says. “When the project 
started in 1997, I had 100 per cent j 
success with the boxes in 1998 and 
1999, but the last couple years have | 
been disappointing,” he adds. 

Wills says many factors such as 
weather, loss of habitat, migration 
problems and nest predators are mak¬ 
ing the Prothonotary warbler recov¬ 
ery process difficult and frustrating. 
Although House wrens have been the , 
most common predator, Wills says | 
flying squirrels have also caused 
problems. 

And, he adds, “the long trek these | 
birds must make from their wintering | 
area in central and northern South 
America may not always be success¬ 
ful. Helping out with nesting boxes 
here is one thing but getting the birds 
here is another.” 

The Prothonotary warbler is one 


Saving birds in trouble 

An Environment Canada story 
about an HNC member 

of the most dazzling of North Ameri¬ 
can birds. Its breeding grounds include 
the eastern and southeastern United 
States and southwestern Ontario. The 
largest populations in Canada reside 
on publicly protected lands in Rondeau 
Provincial Park, (the prothonotary war¬ 
bler capital of Canada), Holiday Beach 
and in the Long Point region along the 
Lake Erie shoreline. It also regularly 
occurs in Hamilton, and occasionally 
nests at Pinery Provincial Park on Lake 
Huron. 



such a little bird. The average weight 
of this creature is 14 grams and their 
average length is about 14 cm. Males 
and females look alike, but males are 
more brightly coloured. They have 
golden yellow heads and breasts, ol¬ 
ive- green backs, and azure blue wings 
and tails. They don’t have wing bars, 
but white tail spots are quite promi¬ 
nent. 

Unfortunately creatures of great 
beauty sometimes tend to be fussy, 
and the Prothonotary warbler is no ex¬ 
ception. It nests exclusively in tree 
cavities in deciduous swamp forests, 
and live along the margins of slow 
moving, warm-water creeks and riv¬ 
ers, lined with large willows. It fre¬ 
quently builds incomplete nests to 
trick its predators. 

The very particular habitat re¬ 
quirements of this species render it 
highly sensitive to environmental 
: change. The prothonotary population 
is declining due in large part to a loss 
| of breeding and wintering habitat 
| (prothonotaries winter in central 
America and northern South 
( America). 

Another major contributing fac¬ 
tor to their declining population is an 
increase in nest site competitors, nest 
predators and nest parasites. The 
Brown-headed Cowbird, for exam- 
1 pie, lays its eggs in the warbler’s 
nest. When the baby cowbirds hatch, 
1 they are fed by the adult prothonotary 
; warblers. 

| Although there are many chal- 
j lenges, the Prothonotary Warbler Re- 
1 covery Team, a multi-agency group 
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with representatives from non-govern¬ 
ment organizations, private 
stakeholders, and federal and provin¬ 
cial governments, is determined to do 
all it can to ensure this bird doesn’t 
become extirpated in Canada. The 
team’s goal is to increase the Cana¬ 
dian population to at least 25 mated 
pairs (there are currently 20 pairs, up 
from the 1996 low of 10). 

Bird Studies Canada program man¬ 
ager Jon McCracken says although 
southwestern Ontario is at the extreme 
northern edge of the prothonotary’s 
breeding range, “you can’t just write it 
off and not take conservation action. 
Fringe species are the early warning 
system. If declines are registered at 
the fringe, that means something is 
wrong at the core.” 

Environment Canada has thrown 
its support behind the project through 
its Habitat Stewardship Program (HSP) 
for Species at Risk. McCracken says 
he is very pleased with their first-time 
grant of $23,250. HSP is a partner¬ 
ship-based conservation initiative, now 
in its third year of operation. The HSP 
is designed to help concerned Canadi¬ 
ans protect the habitats of species at 
risk. 

McCracken says saving the 
prothonotary will require patience and 
flexibility. He says the team is doing 
all it can to trick predators such as 
house wrens, raccoons and even fly- 


and some bad years. And if a drought 
hits, which dries up swamp forests, I 
can’t do anything about that.” 

There are currently 220 nesting 
boxes set up in the areas where 
prothonotaries have been spotted over 
the. past 10 years. “We covered every 
swamp in (southern) Ontario,” Wills 
says. He monitors boxes in Dundas 
and Long Point and is extremely dedi¬ 
cated to the cause. He says even hu¬ 
man activity can throw the birds off. 
“All birders want to catch sightings of 
these birds but the less interference 
the better.” 

McCracken says there are no plans 
to widely expand the nest box pro¬ 
gram at this time, at least not until it 
has been fully evaluated. While the 
team is not looking for a lot of hands- 
on help, there are other ways people 
can lend a hand. The team asks the 
public to report sightings of 
prothonotary warblers at all times of 
the year, even on the wintering 
grounds. 

the team also urges landowners 
not to drain swamps. It is also impor¬ 
tant, they say, to retain all standing 
dead trees for nest sites and to protect 
swamps from logging. Logging opens 
up the tree canopy, which attracts nest 
site competitors and cowbirds. The 
extra light penetration also kills 
mosses, robbing the prothonotary of 
essential nesting material 


Lichen Guides 

Review by Carl Rothfels 

There are now a number of excel¬ 
lent resources available that are mak¬ 
ing the lichen world accessible to the 
amateur. Most notable is the Lichens 
of North America by Irwin Brodo, 
Sylvia Sharnoff and Stephen Sharnoff. 
Dr. Brodo prepared the text while the 
Sharnoffs spent four and a half years 
criss-crossing the continent (they cov¬ 
ered 100,000 miles) taking the photos. 

This is NOT a field guide (it must 
weigh 10 pounds), but it is one of the 
most impressive books I’ve ever seen. 
It contains spectacular colour photo¬ 
graphs (works of art in their own right) 
of around 800 of the more common 
North American species, keys, full spe¬ 
cies descriptions, and detailed sections 
on lichen biology, lichen morphology, 
the ecological importance of lichens, 
human uses of lichens, lichen chemis¬ 
try, lichen taxonomy, environmental 
monitoring with lichens, and the col¬ 
lection and preservation of lichens. 

Also available is a very useful il¬ 
lustrated handbook of the common for¬ 
est lichens of southern Ontario, 
prepared by Brian Craig and Irwin 
Brodo, which offers a simplified key 
to the lichens most commonly encoun¬ 
tered on bark in southern Ontario. This 
guide is an excellent way to get started, 
and is thorough enough to be a valu¬ 
able resource even to more experienced 


ing squirrels. But there are some things The recovery team will continue 

Mother Nature throws its way, like its sixth year of recovery work in 2002. 

droughts and windstorms, over which j 10 p e we g e t a i 0 t 0 f spring rain and 
the team has no control. produce a bumper ‘crop’ of 

“I’m basically a prothonotary war- prothonotaries this summer,” says 
bier farmer. There are some good years McCracken. ^ 


lichen-watchers. And you can also pur¬ 
chase the more technical Lichens of 
the Ottawa Region (all of them!) by 
Irwin Brodo and The Lichens of South¬ 
ern Ontario, Canada, by Pak Yau 
Wong and Irwin Brodo. A world 
awaits. HI 
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Research Notes on the Goldenrod Galls of our Area 


by Dean Gugler 

According to Semple, Ringius and 
Zhang’s The Goldenrods of Ontario, 
the goldenrod in our area that has in¬ 
sect galls is Soligago altissima. 
S.altissima is called Late Goldenrod 
in their book, but called Tall Goldenrod 
in the Peterson and Newcombe guides. 

The elliptical gall is created by the 
larva of a moth ( Gnorimoschema 
gallaesolidaginis) called the goldenrod 
gall moth. 

Donald Stokes in A Guide to Na¬ 
ture in Winter relates that the moth 
lays its eggs on the goldenrod in the 
fall. The eggs hatch out in the spring 
and the larva finds a growing goldenrod 
and burrows into the stem where it 
develops during the summer unless 
some other insect, such as an ichneu¬ 
mon wasp, lays its eggs in the moth 
larva and kills it. 



Three types of goldenrod galls 

the red-brown pupal skin of the moth. 
Other winter findings, according to 
Donald Stokes, may be remains of 
wasp cocoons, spider egg 


or destroyed it. 

Predators, according to various 
sources, include Downy Woodpeck¬ 
ers, Black-capped Chickadees, Grey 
Squirrels, two types of wasps, one bee¬ 
tle species, and inquisitive naturalists. 

According to a web page article 
by Doug Collicutt, the goldenrod gall 
fly is a poor flyer and, after hatching 
in the spring, tends to walk to new 
goldenrod plants to lay its eggs. One 
will find spherical goldenrod galls 
clumped into fairly small areas accord¬ 
ing to this information. 

He states that the flies only live a 
couple of weeks during which they 
mate and lay eggs in goldenrods for 
the cycle to continue. 

The goldenrod bunch gall is 
formed by a midge (Rhopalomyia 
solidaginis). According to Donald 


In any case, the ellipti¬ 
cal gall is usually empty by 
late summer until some 
other insect crawls in for 
protection. Something inter¬ 
esting to look for is the size 
and shape of the opening in 
the gall. 



The moth grub, accord- . 

° ’ , . the gi 

ing to Anna Comstock in 

Handbook of Nature Study, cuts a bev¬ 
elled oval hole before pupating. The 
grub fills the hole with silk and plant 
parts. Because the bevel is toward the 
outside, it’s easy for the emerging moth 
to push its way out but very difficult 
for any other insect to push the filling 
in before the moth emerges. If all goes 
well, the winter gall may only contain 


cases, bees, ants, beetles, 
or thrips. The gall which I 
opened contained only the 
red-brown pupal skin of 
the moth. An internet 


University states that 
the goldenrod gall 
Microscopic view of moth grub over- 
the gall entrance winters in the gall. 

Perhaps the life cy¬ 
cle still needs more study? 

The spherical goldenrod 
gall is made by the goldenrod 
gall fly (Eurosta solidaginis). 
The spherical gall is occupied 
during the winter by the grub ^ 
of the goldenrod gall fly un¬ 
less some predator had eaten 


Stokes, the bunch gall is only on the 
Canada goldenrod (Solidago 
canadensis). He also states that the 
bunch gall is formed by only one midge 

f grub but that other species’ 
grubs may share the shel- 
i ter of the bunch gall. 

This story is reprinted 
| from Dean's wildflower 
watch website at http:ll 
- | members, attcanada. cat 

M A ' J ~deuglerleoldenrod.htm 

All photos are taken by 
By M Dean. The website also 

i B lists monthly sightings of 

Mk wildflowers blooming in 

our area, and other in- 
t overwinters , . . 

, formation of interest to 

mlllralisls , m 
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By Shirley Klement 

A lovely fall day, cool but with 
sunny skies keeping pace with the dark 
and white clouds. Colours were begin¬ 
ning to show as six of us, including 
our leader Barb McKean explored the 
Rock Chapel area. 

Once upon a time, Rock Chapel 
Sanctuary - as it is today, was in¬ 
tended to become yet another quarry 
along the Niagara Escarpment. But it 
was bought by the government and 
become a nature sanctuary instead! It’s 
now an RBG protected area with mag¬ 
nificent open and wooded areas, a geo¬ 
logical exhibit, a potion of the Bruce 
Trail along its edge, and fantastic views 
over Hamilton and Dundas. 

We walked the trail to Borer’s 
Falls - named after the Borer’s family 
who farmed in the area and had a saw 
mill for many generations. We stood 
where the mill had been and noted 
where the flume sent water to turn the 
wheel below to produce the power. 
There is a very good descriptive dis¬ 
play beside the falls. 

We looked toward the marsh and 
saw how imperative it is that we keep 
an open area corridor for our wild life 
to move freely between Cootes Para¬ 
dise and the Rock Chapel/Borer’s 
Creek area. Our lands are always 
threatened. 

Colourful, tall poison ivy and Vir¬ 
ginia Creeper climbed up from the val¬ 
ley. Then there' was dogwood, 
buckthorn with its black berries, wal¬ 
nut (green) and nightshade (red) along 
the way. The fruit is great to identify 
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Bird Study Group 


Exploring Rock Chapel 

in the fall - goldenrod, bridle wreath 
and zigzag among other varieties; col¬ 
ourful asters, ragweed and moth 
mullein (a new plant for some of us 
but apparently sold in craft stores as a 
dried flower). 

We did observe and hear a few 
birds - jay, flicker, phoebe and nut¬ 
hatch - and wanted more. We fol¬ 
lowed the brow toward Valley Road 
and down a steep cliff, with a chain to 
help lower us, to a woods with ash and 
maple and 400-year-old cedars. 

Across Valley Road and onto the 
Berry Conservation Area - another 
RBG-owned property - now we had 
full sun and yummy scents of the sof¬ 
tening apples and pears in the old or¬ 
chard. This, by the way, is a wonderful 


by Brenda Axon 

A study is underway to create a 
trail connection to link the Royal Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens Visitors Centre with 
the Desjardins Canal and the existing 
Hamilton Waterfront Trail. 

Two of the four options involve 
trail connections along the shoreline 
of Hamilton Harbour and Cootes Para¬ 
dise, respectively. We have compiled 
preliminary information on the eco¬ 
logical features present at these loca¬ 
tions and plan to carry out further 
inventory work. The two options are: 

• Trail along Spring Gardens 
Road, to Valley Inn, continuing along 
the harbour shoreline to the Desjardins 
Canal 


birding area at all times of the year, 
but be careful when you park along 
Patterson Road.We walked back 
through the old village of Rock Chapel 
- which in springtime is a lilac won¬ 
derland. They are everywhere. 

It was a lovely afternoon fall walk 
through varied landscapes - views over 
our town, the waters which support 
our wiki life and us, a waterfall, val¬ 
leys, history of people and nature, 
birds, plants, woods and orchards. We 
are lucky to live with these available 
landscapes so close by. 

Thanks to Barb (and to John who 
stayed home to look after Liam and 
Claire) - a family who care about our 
natural areas and ensure that we learn 
to love and understand them fully.Hi 


■ Trail along Spring Gardens 
Road to Valley Inn Road, cross York 
Boulevard to Old Guelph Road, con¬ 
tinuing along Cootes Paradise shore¬ 
line to the Desjardins Canal at the 
fishway. 

If any Club members have per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the natural history 
of these areas, we would welcome your 
input. Any information provided 
would be incorporated into the eco¬ 
logical update. 

For further information, contact 
Brenda Axon, Conservation Halton/ 
Fish and Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project (905-336-1158 ext. 222 or 
baxon@hrca.on.ca l or contact Ken 
Hall at (905) 627-1320. M 


REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, November 4 8 p.m. 

Location:Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Arctic Adventure 

with Margaret McFadyen 
Last year Margaret took us oh a fascinating 
tour of the Antarctic that won rave reviews 
from everyone who attended. This year she 
leads us through the other end of the planet, 
no doubt again illustrated with marvellous 
photography. Margaret is a past member of 
the Board of the HNC. 

Merf Month 

Why Science ui KLC s 

with Dr. Patrick Colgan 

Monday, December 2 8:00 p.m. 


ARTISTS WANTED 
(and writers) 

The Wood Duck needs some brightening 
up with more drawings and illustrations. 
Most of what you'veseen over the past year 
has been "clip art". Other clubs, much 
smaller than ours, feature the artwork of 
their own members. We should be doing 
that too. It's not necessary that they be 
works of art. Every good naturalist does 
drawings in their field notebooks. Please 
share them with us, along with your inter¬ 
esting sightings and your concerns about 
the issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

Carl Rothfels, 20 Kipling Road, Hamilton 
L8S 3X3 The phone number is (905)540- 
9507. You can also e-mail articles to: 
crothfels@yahoo.ca Deadline forsubmis- 
sions is generally the 15th of the month 
before the issue is dated. 


Monday, November 11 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive, 
Burlington, Ont. L7L5P2 
7:00-7:30: Decaf Shade Coffee 
Snacks, the Library. 
7:30-9:30: Meeting 
Contact: Mike Rowlands, Director of 
Operations, 905-681-1422 ext. 225 
Speakers: Dr. Jim Quinn and Dr. Lynda 
Lukasik on air pollution effects on harbour 
area birds. 


Discounts for Members 

Membership cards are available for pick 
up, by paid-up members of the Club, at the 
Membership Table at the November and 
December meetings. Any not picked up 
after the January meeting will be sent out 
with the income tax receipts. 

These cards can be used at participating 
retailers to obtain a 10% discount on se¬ 
lected items. The following businesses 
give Club members a 10% discount on 
selected merchandise. Show your HNC' 
membership card. 

• Adventure Attic, 1056 King StrSet West, 
Hamilton, 905-528-3397 

• Duncan and Wright, 3350 Fairview 
Street in Burlington, 905-634-5545 

• Wild Birds Unlimited, 3350 Fairview 
St., Burlington, 905-634-7700. 

• Chapman Books, 10 Cross Street, 
Dundas, 905-627-5007 

• Camtech Photographic Services 588 
Concession St. Hamilton, 905-389- 
8545. 

• Tumblehome, 401 Brant St. Burlington, 
905-639-8713. 

• Aurum Lodge, Rocky Mountain House, 
Alberta, www.aurumlodge.com. 403- 
721-2117. 


West Harbour Trails Input Needed 


___ The Wood Duck 

UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday, November 2, 2002 
FALL WILDFLOWER WALK 

Join botany expert Dean Gugler at 9am at 
Princess Pt., Cootes Paradise. We will 
search the south shore for late flowering 
plants which can be surprisingly numerous 
at this time of year. Details from Dean at 
627-9779. 

Sunday, November 3, 2002 
HAMILTON FALL BIRD COUNT 

This will be the 29th annual HFBC. It is 
always on the first Sunday in November 
and covers the entire Hamilton Study Area. 
To join or confirm your area call Bill 
Lamond at (519) 756-9546. 

Saturday, November 9, 2002 
CHRISTIE C.A. WILDFRNF9S 
Join Brian Wylie for an exploration of the 
“wilderness area” (west end) of Christie 
and maybe late fall migrant birds. Meet at 
the parking lot at the bridgeon Middletown 
Rd. south of Hwy 5 at 10am. Call Brian for 
details 627-4601. ■ 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are listed 
on the back page. Guests are always wel¬ 
come at our meetings. 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 
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